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your wishes that this opportunity may be taken advantage
of. ... Your Majesty will see the necessity of at the same
time not appearing too much to take the side of France,
which might irritate and indispose." These soft approaches
aiding, Melbourne retained his awkward colleagues through
October. But before the month was out, he became almost
Palmerstonian himself at a more than usually preposterous
French threat and warned Louis Philippe through Brussels
that, by God ! he wouldn't stand it. That cautious sovereign,
promptly lowering the sword of France, dismissed his
minister; and M. Thiers, replaced by M. Guizot, went off to
write more history in Italy.

So Palmerston had won the trick.    But  the Tuileries
still held a card or two;   and the listening heavens were
assailed with moving appeals from Louis Philippe for some
concession which might salve, however inadequately, the
wounded vanity of France.    His ingenuity suggested the
compelling plea that, in its absence, an indignant nation
might engulf him in a new and more dreadful revolution,
Lord Palmerston was frankly disinclined to sacrifice " impor-
tant interests to appease the organisers of tmeutes in Paris or
to silence the republican newspapers ";  besides, he had a
shrewd suspicion that the French design was founded upon a
perfectly rational desire to raise in Egypt a new and service-
able ally in eastern waters.    But France had more exalted
friends.   Was not  Louis  Philippe  "the  dear  king" to
Windsor and "the poor good king" to Brussels?   Lord
Palmerston might be impervious to the anguish of this
devoted man.   Perhaps a squire could contemplate the fall of
thrones with calm.    But how could royal persons share this
lofty indifference?   How, above all, a son-in-law and his
niece?    Throughout the crisis Leopold's anxiety for his
neutral kingdom had impelled him to a feverish activity in
the  cause of peace.    Its earlier stages found his small
correspondent unconvinced of the innocence of France and
even mildly Palmerstonian.    But with a throne in danger
she dissented firmly from his customary argument that
France would not fight and that " it is very natural that the
French Government after having failed to extort concessions